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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines beginning teacher induction 
programs in both the United States and Great Britain. Descriptions 
are given of the scope and activities in 11 selected programs in the 
United States: (1) the NASSP Project; (2) Washington State; (3) 
Oswego, New Tork; (4) Hawaii; (5) tfheeling, Illinois; (6) Wilmette, 
Illinois; (7) New Tork City; (8) South Texas; (9) Washington, D.C.; 
(10) Salem, New Hampshire; and (11) Alabama. The major elements in 
these programs are: (1) released time for beginning teachers; (2) an 
experienced teacher mentor; (3) released time for mentors; (4). 
supervisory training for mentors; and (5) instructional contact with 
university personnel. A discussion is presented on the results of 
evaluations of the programs. Five classes of variables were included 
in the evaluations: (1) user satisfaction and extent of program 
implementation; (2) teacher turnover; (3) teacher performance; (4) 
teacher attitudes and morale; and (5) pupil performances and 
attitudes. A description is presented of the Teacher Induction Pilot 
Scheme (TIPS) which was implemented in the urban districts of 
Liverpool and Northumberland in England. A five-page bibliography is 
included. (JD) 
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Iteaciier Induction Practices in the 
United States and Great Britain 

Induction to teaching must be dealt with as a pertinent stage 
in career developnait. A new teacher should not be left to the 
isolation of his own clcissroom, to sixx:eed or fail depending on 
his ability, ingenuity, and resilience. He should not be pressured 
into certcdn approaches to teaching merely because of the prevail- 
ing system or an inposed climate. He should be treated for vdiat 
he is — a beginner — and be given the time and assistance he needs 
to develop his own teaching style. (NCTEPSr 1966, p. vii) 

The idea that the education of a teacher should extend beyond the oorqple- 

tion of a pre-service preparation program and continue throughout a teacher's 

career has a long history in American teacher education. For example, Shaplin 

and Powell (1S64) and the Association for Student Teaching (1968) point out 

that various forms of graduate internship programs have been prqposed anchor 

implemented since the latter part of the nineteenth oentiiry. Today, there 

is widespread agreement that pre-service preparation alone can, at best, 

prepare teachers to a point v^iere they are at a readiness stage to enter the 

profession (McDonald, 1978) . The need for continuing and irore si*:uation- 

specific tTcdning is taken for granted in the literature of teacher education.^ 

Given this widespread agreement about the need for career-long training, 

three distinct phases have oamonly been identified in the education of a 

teacher: (1) pre-service — the four or five year period preceding provisional 

certification; (2) induction— the first few (probationary) years of teaching 

following the ocnpletion of pre-service training and provisional certification 

but preceding permanent certification; (3) in-service — the period following 

permanent certification and continuing throughout a teacher's career. The 

present paper is concerned with the induction phase of teacher education and 

with the diversity of program models that have been developed specifically 
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for the support of beginning teachers in the United States. 



A second purpose of this paper is to examine evaluation c3ata related 

to recent experimentation with teacher induction practices in Great Britain 

and to look at the iitplications of these data for the developnnent of new 
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induction models in the United States. Along with the publication of the 
PlGwden Report (1967) and the James Report (1972), vrfiich focused in part on 
the lack of svpport during the prbbationcury year of teaching, many efforts 
have been made in Great Britain to studfy the experiences of probationary 
teachers (e.g., Collins, 1969; Taylor & Dale, 1971; Hanson & Herrington, 
1976) . After the Whxte Paper (1972) outlined a plan for the national iirple- 
mentation of new induction models, govemtient sponsored experimental efforts 
were begun formally in two districts (Liverpool cuid Northunpberland) and infer-- 
mally in several others. The present paper will draw on scxne of the tentative 
findings from this Teacher Induction Pilot Scheme with a view toward ferreting 
out the implications of this work for the United States. Dbi»^-vte differences 
in the structure of teacher education in the two countries, the British data 
on teacher induction is extrennely usefiiL for illianinating the strengths, 
weaknesses, and possible pitifalls in various program designs and can readily 
be adapted to the developnent of new induction models in the United States. 

Teacher Induction in the United States 
A ContinxrLnq Concern with the Problem of Induction 

In the Icist 15 years since the publication of the Oonant Report (1963) , 
which contained several specific reooninendations for the si:5>port of beginning 
teachers, the induction phase has received a great deal of attention in the 
literature of teacher education. The first few years of teaching have been 
defined by many (e.g.. Bush, 1966) as the most critical period in a teacher's 
career. According to a recent NIE document, there is ocranon agreement that 



the cjonditions under v*iich a person carries out the first year of 
teaching have a strong influence on the level of effectiveness 
v^ch that teacher is able to achieve and sustain over the years; 
on the attitudes v^ch govern teacher behavior over even a forty 
year ceu^eer; and, indeed on the decision v*iether or not to continue 
in the teaching profession* (N.I.E.^ 1978, p. 3) 

Given this agreement about the iitportanoe of the first few years of a 
teacher's career, ireny individual educationists (e.g., Ryan, 1970; Bush, 
1977), established educational organizations (e.g., NCTEPS, 1966; A.S.T., 
1968; Leiter & Cooper, 1978), state departments of education (e.g., Florio 
& Kbff, 1977), and institutions of higher learning (e.g.. University of 
Wisconsin, 1978) have pointed out the need for better induction programs 
for beginning teachers. The develofxnent of sound teacher induction programs 
has also recently beocrae a priority for the National Institute of Education 
(Vaughn, 1979). 

However, despite the repeated calls for the development of programs 

designed specifically for beginning teachers and the inplementation of several 

experimental models, such programs are minimal or nonexistent for the majority 

of beginning teachers in 1979. Presently, as pointed out by Howsaiu et al. 

(1976, p. 101), "many new teachers function in a professional desert, abandoned 

by the institutions vyhere they received their pre-service education, and 

neglected by overburdened school supervisory personnel*" This conclusion 

about the lack of formal teacher induction efforts has consistently been 

reached by those ydbo have examined the actual e3q)erienoes of beginning teachers 

(e.g., Hermanowicz, 1966; Bouchard & Hull, 1970; Gorton, 1973). As Lortie 

(1975) points out, teaching seeons to be the only profession vAiere the beginner 

becomes fully responsible from the first vorking day and performs the same 
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tasks as a twenty-five year veteran. 
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As a result, the first few years of teaching are a time of great stress, 
anxiety, and isolation cis evidencsed by several first-hand accounts of beginning 
teachers (e.g., Ryan, 1970), by ^rpirical studies of the induction period 
(e.g., Jersild, 1966; Eddy, 1969), and by the substantial amount of literature 
focusing on the prbbleros faced by beginning teachers (e.g., DroEdcin & Taylor, 
1963; Broadbent & Cruickshank, 1965) . There is also evidence that the first 
year of teaching leads to increasing negativism and rigidity in the attitudes 
of neophytes (e.g.. Day, 1959? Hoy, 1968). Many neop^iytes, lacking adequate 
si^port, decide to leave the profession during this period (Bxosh, 1966) . Even 
today, with the apparent teacher surplus, "teacher wastage" is still a major 
human tragedy, especially in our inner-cities (Hov^y et al., 1978). Beginning 
teachers now, as they have in the past, cleeorly express a desire for the added 
support that so few apparently receive. Despite the many studies on the 
problems and needs of beginning teachers, this information has not been adequately 
used to help neophytes gain and fulfill their full potential (Ditosto, 1974) . 

Although it is beccming increasingly clear that teacher educators need 
to reexamine current policies and practices for teacher induction, it is not 
the case that we must start frcra scratch in the development of new program 
models. Since 1895, When Brown University inplemented the first internship 
program, many different models have been proposed in theory and/or implemented 
in practice. As Shaplin and Powell (1964) point out for the pre-1963 period, 
many oomton elements are contained in these models, although program developers 
often claim uniqueness for their avn programs. 
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This same situation holds true for the nunerous induction programs developed 
during the period 1963-1978. Consequently, the first step in any new attatpt 
to develop effective ntxiels for teacher induction should be to examine viiat 
has been learned froro past efforts and then to build i^n this knowledge in 
the design of new programs. Pollcwing is a limited analysis of teacher induction 
efforts in the United States since the publication of ♦iie Conant Report in 1963. 

Models of Teacher IndiK:tion 

A review of the literature has indicated that there are i^K) major types 
of teacher induction programs that have been implemented in the last fifteen 
years. I^ey are: (1) internship programs — degree related induction programs 
for beginning teachers, cu:Ki (2) beginning teacher programs — nondegree related 
induction programs for beginning teachers. Furthennore, there are several 
variations within each of these two major categories. Internships seen to fall 
into three major classifications: (1) fifth year internships (e.g., M.A.T. 
programs for liberal arts graduates) ; (2) the internship as part of a five 
or six year integrated preparation program; and (3) the Teacher Corps intern- 
ship. On the other hand, beginning teacher programs are distinguished in 
the present paper according to the nature of program sponsorship and the level 
of iirplenentation. Fbr exanple, these programs have been inpleroented at school, 
school system, regional, state, and multistate levels. L.E.A. 's, I.H.E.'s, 
S.EJ\. 's and regional education centers have all been variously involved in 
the design, implementation, and evaluation of these programs. The present 
paper is limited to an analysis of selected beginning teacher programs and 
will enploy the following definitions for limiting the scope of the staJfiyj 

Beginning Teacher: One vto has cotpleted all pre-service training 
requirements (including student teaching) ; has been granted a pro- 
visional certificate; is in the employ of a school district; has 
generally the same type axyi degree of responsibilities assigned 
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more experienced teadiers; and is either in his or her first year 
of service to the profession or to a particular sdiool district. 

Beginning Teacher Program; A planned program v^ch is intended 
to provide seme systematic and sustained assistance specifically 
to beginning teachers for at least one school yesu:. The persons 
providing the support are specifically assigned that responsibility. 

Given the limited soppe of the present analysis, eleven selected beginning 
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teacher programs will be examined for vrtiich there exists sane evaluation data. 

Since all of these programs came after Oonant's (1963) reoomnendations and 

several of them contain elements advocated by Conant, a brief look at Oonant's 

statement on teacher induction is in order. After arguing that local school 

boards have Ljen "scarxJalously remiss" in failing to provide adequate support 

for beginning teachers, (Donant (1963, pp. 70-71) recotniends five specific kinds 

of help that should be given to beginning teachers: 

During the initial probationary period, local school boards should 
take specific stqjs to provide the new teacher with every possible 
help in the form of: a) limited teaching responsibility; b) aid 
in gathering instructional materials; c) advioe of e>q)erienced 
teadiers whose own load is reduced so that they can work with the 
new teacher in his own classirocm; d) shifting to more experienced 
teadiers those pupils v*id create prc±)lems beyond the ability of 
the novice to handle effectively; e) specialized instruction con- 
cerning the characteristics of the oormunity, the neighborhood and 
the students he is likely to encounter. 

All of the programs which will now be examined contain one or more of the 
support mechanisms advcx:ated above in addition to other factors not mentioned 
by Conant. In fact/ one of the programs, the N.A.S.S.P. Project in the Induction 
of Beginning Teadiers (Hunt, 1968) Wcus designed specifically to test the 
validity of Oonant's advice. Before looking at the evaluation data related 
to these programs, the major elements of each program will nw be briefly 
described. The programs are presented in chronological order. 
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Cc^ule Description of Eleven Selected Beginning Teacher Programs 

1. The N>A.S>S>P> Project on the Irxauction of Beginning Teachers (Hunt, 1968; 
Swanson, 1968) 

'iMs project was a three-year experimental effort (1965^1968) funded by 
the Carnegie Corporation and designed specifically to test the validity of 
Concuit's reoonroendations concerning teacher induction. The fincil year of the 
project involved 188 beginning high school teachers in 33 schools in 5 states. 
There were two najor purposes to the project: (1) to give beginning teachers 
extra time and help so that they might better develop professionally; (2) 
to discover through eaqperimentation means by v*iich the first years of teaching 
might be inproved. Despite a great deal of variation among loceil projects, 
there were four elements that all sites held in oonnon: (1) the teaching loads 
of beginning teachers were reduced by one class period; (2) e35)erienoed teachers 
were appointed to WDrk with 3-8 beginning teacihers and were given a reduced 
workload of one period; (3) assistaiioe was given to beginning teachers in 
finding and using good instructional materials; (4) beginning teachers were 
provided with special infonration on the characteristics of the ooninunity , 
student body and sdx)ol policies. 

Individual and group assistance was provided to beginning teachers on 
an as needed basis within a four-phcise framework: Phase I — a pre-service 
orientation; Phase II — a beginning of sdjool orientation suj^lemental to or 
in place of the regular school orientation program; Phase III — a first semester 
program focusing on the "practiced"; Phase IV — a second semester program 
involving a gradual shift from practical concerns to more long range and 
theoretical conoems* Program activities ircluded groip seminars, observations 
of e3q)erienoed teachers, analyses of videotaped lessons and team teaching. 
A fomal and independent evaluation of the project was undertaken by the 
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R&D department of the Detroit Public Schools in 1967. This evaluation consisted 
of a series of questionnaixBs given to beginning and cooperating tea c hers and 
analyses of logs kept by the beginning teachers. The focus of the evaluation 
vjas on the kinds of help most valued by the beginning teachers and on the 
nature of program iitpact. 

2. The Washington State Modified Internship for Beginning Teachers (Hite et al> , 
1966; Hiter 1968) 

Etollowii^ a request from the Washington S.E.A. for experiinental efforts 
to iitprove conditions for first year teachersr Hite et al. (1966) designed 
an experiment to test the effects of reduced work loads and intensive in-service 
training on the attitudes and behaviors of beginning teachers. The project, 
which ran during the 1965-66 schc»l year, involved 120 beginning ele^tary 
teachers from five school districts. There were three different experimental 
treatinents and one control groi?) (30 teachers per groi?)) . Two of the e^qperimental 
groups were given a 25% reduced teaching load (1/4 daily released time) and 
either were observed by and conferenoed with a district s\5)ervisor twice a 
week or visited classroons of experienced teachers twice a week. The third 
experimental gro\p was given only a 25% reduced teaching load (25% fewer 
pupils) . The control group received no special treatment other than the regular 
school district orientation procedures. The four gro\:ps were matched on the 
basis of their grade level atssigrment cmd grade in student teaching. Each 
beginning teacher (experimental and control) was observed four tiines with a 
classroom observation system and conpleted an attitude sccde prior to each 
visit. A follow-\5> stucly was conducted during 1966-67 with ten randomly 
selected teachers from each group to determine vrfiether the effects of reduced 
loads and sv:(3port persisted. 

ERJC 10 
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3. The Oswego N>Y. Plan for Teain_Si:g)ervision of Beginning Teachers (Readling 
et alw 1967; McGinnis, 1968) 

Funded by the New York this e?q)erimental effort was designed to 

help first year teachers ix> iitprove their classroom performance and to reduce 

the beginning teacher dropout rate. The program consisted of an ejqperienoed 

teacter (team leader) trained in a specific model of sipervision working vn.th 

a team of four-^ive beginning teachers in the same building. The focus was 

on the team mESibers providing mutual assistance through observations and analyses 

of each menber's teaching. The goal was to have beginning teachers eventually 

develop habits of self -analysis. A significant feature of this program was 

that the supervision provided was totadly divorced from regular school district 

evaluation procedures. Nothing that took place in the team sessions was ever 

ooramunicated bo building administrators. In the first year of operation 

(1967-68) the program involved 127 beginning teachers in 20 schools with a 

team leader in each school. Money was given to each school district by the 

S.E.A. to provide released tixne for team meannbers as the district saw fit. 

An evaluation conducted by the S.E.A, was still in progress at the time the 

program descriptions were written. Tentative results are reported, 

4, The Beginning Teacher Development Program in Hawaii (Noday 1968) 

This pilot program which was a joint effort of the University of Hawaii, 
the Hawaii S.E.A. and local L,E,A, 's was a statewide effort to provide added 
support to beginning teachers. During its first year of operation (1966-67) , 
the program involved 500 beginning teachers in over 100 elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the state of Hawaii. Forty-eight ejqserienoed teachers 
were appointed to provide si^pervision for beginning teachers at a ratio of 
abo it 1:10. Each supervisor worked in several schoo]^ and was given some 
relesusod time for scqpervisory activities ^ but it is not clear fran the report 
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of the program hew much released tine was provided. The overall goal of the 
program was to develop "self-directing" beginning teachers. This program, 
unlike many others, did not s^arate the supervisory si^^rt from regulco: 
school district evaluation procedures. Each supervisor was required to submit 
an assessment of his or her beginning teachers to the building principals 
at the end of the year. IVro University of Hawc i consultants provided super- 
vision courses and individual consultations for the supervisors. An evaluation 
of the program was conducted, but it is not clear from the data presented vAiat 
procedures were used. 

5. The Wheeling y 111., Teacher In-service Training Program (Johnson^ ^ 1969) 
Hiis federally funded (Title 3) program \**iich began in one high school 
with 22 beginning teachers in 1967-68 was later e3q>anded to include additional 
schools and experioiced teachers. The L.E.A. was tolially responsible for 
planning, iitplementing, and evaluating the program. The focus of the program 
was on getting beginning teachers involved in assessing their own classroom 
behavior and in seeing their students as individucils. The content consisted 
of one full day per month released time for beginning teachers to attend 
seminars in groups of 8-10. The seminars were staffed by district personnel. 
Some additional but unspecified amount of released time was also provided 
for beginning teachers to observe in the classrooms of more experienced teachers. 
The content of the seminars varied according to the expressed needs and concerns 
of the beginning teachers. Additionally, many simulation exercises were 
utilized which focused on interpersonal and group dynamics. Seminar sessions 
were videotaped to enable participants to become more aware of their own 
b^iavior. An evaluation conduct:ed by the L.E.A. focused on usex satisfaction 
and on changes in beginning teacher attitrudes. 



6, The Wilirette, 111,, Program for Beginning Teachers (Wilinette Public Schools , 
1969) 

This federally funded (Title 3) program for beginning teachers with 0-2 
years ejqperience was initiated in 1968-69. In its iixitial year the project 
serviced 80 beginning teachers in 9 public and private Wilitiette, Illinois, 
elementary schools. The program consisted of a five-day sinter orientation 
workshop and one-half day per month released time for beginning teachers t 
partici.pate in workshops, demonstratioiis, classroom observations and individual 
oonsxiltations. Additionally, eight Saturday workshops were held on issues 
related to corriculxm, teaching methods and instructional materials, Ejq^erienoed 
"helping teachers" were c^jpointed to work with four to six beginning teachers 
in pianninq ^Jid self -evaluation and they observed neophytes* classes. These 
helping teachers were given sone unspecified form of si:pervisory training and 
limited released time. Finally, university advisor --consultants were available 
on scheduled in-service days to provide additional assistance to beginning 
teachers. 

All of the assistance given in this program was totally separate from 
the district's teacher evaluation procedures. Also, an attenpt was irade to 
provide an individualized program for each neophyte and to meet beginning 
teacher needs as they en^erged. At the end of the first year of the program, 
plans were underway to form an Advisory Council of all representative interest 
groips. The Institute for Educational Developnnent in Downers Grove, Illinois, 
served as a consultant to the L.E.A. in oonductixig a program evaluation 
which fcxnised on the degree to vtfiich neophytes felt that their needs were 
being met aiyi with the satisfaction with the program es^ressed by all role 
groups. 
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7 , T he N ew York City Sigaportive Training Program for Inexperienced and New 
T6ad:^s (Honigroan, 1970) 

•niis pilot program funded by the New York Office of Urban Education was 

initiated in 1968-69 to provide si53portive services for beginning teachers 

and to reduce teacher dropout rates in schools with a history of high teacher 

turnover. The program was concentrated priitarily in low income areas of 

Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx. The content consisted of providing skilled 

and e^qjerienoed "master teachers" to serve cis consultant resources for beginning 

teadiers. These mapter teachers assisted individual neophytes in loan^ areas 

including curriculum ittplenientation, establisliing cleissrocm routines and 

teadiing methods. Seme in-service workshops were adso conducted for grocps 

of beginning teachers. Each master teacher worked with approximately 9 neofiiytes 

and was given 100% released time. Additionally, a wide variety/ of school 

district specialists were made available to the program as back-^i^) resources. 

The N.Y.C. Office of Personnel provided some unspecified training and support 

for the 152 master teachers A program evaluation was condiicted by the Office 

of Urban Education in v*iich STINT teachers were conpared with a control group 

of b^inning teachers in similar settings. This evaluation was concerned with 

tlie amount of staff turnover, observations of neophytes' classes, teacher and 

student attitudes and the extent to v*iich the program was inplemented. 

8. The South Texas New Teacher Orientation Project (Dooley, 19 /j; 

This pro jecty v*iich involved 6 L.E.A. 's, 2 I.H.E.'s and regional educational 
service center, was initiated in 1968-69 with the involvement of 357 beginning 
teachers (either new to the profession or new to a school district) . The 
program was designed to strengthen the teaching skills and professional contnit- 
nent of new teachers to work witli lew income Mexican-American pi5)ils in Rio 
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Grantie bcarder sctools. The first phase of the program involved giving beginning 
teachers released time to attend one-hour nonthly snail group discussion-training 
sessions led by university consultants and assisted by experienced teachers. 
These senvinars were lea?gely unstructured cind focused on the concerns expressed 
by beginning tjeachers. There was also a limited but unspecified amount of 
released time provided for nec^i^tes to observe e^q^erienced teachers. An 
evaluation conducted by the educational service center consisted of a quiestion- 
naire vAiich was sent to all of the program participants at the end of the first 
year of c^)eration* The focus of the questionnaire was on the extent to vMch 
program objectives were achieved, the job satisfaction of beginning teachers, 
projected teacher timiover, and detailed feedback about the value of the snkall 
group sessions. In the second year of operation a groi^) of the original 
neophytes produced a teacher orientation booklet for use in Rio Grande schools. 

9. The Washington, Program for the Recruititent of Beginning Teachers 

(Scates, 1970) 

This federcdly funded (Title 5) project was designed to provide beginning 
teachers with support, training, and assistance to help then succeed in a large 
urban schc»l district. Additionally, there was a particular focus on helping 
beginning teachers to use varied approaches in the teaching of reading and 
language arts and in developing skills in hunan relations. The program con- 
sisted of a two-week simner orientation workshop, 3 one-day released time 
workshops, and continuing individued support and assistance throughout the 
year. It is unclear from the report of the program how and by whom this 
individual assistance was provided. The first year of the program involved 
36 teachers \*o were either new to the profession or new to the D.C. school 
district. A program evaluation conducted by the district R&D department 
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cjonsistei of a series of questionnaires focusing on user satisfaction and on 
how v^ell the program objectives were inplenented. 

10, The Salem, New Hanpshire, Program for Helping the Beginning Teacher 
(Marashio, 1971) 

This progrean was initiated to help beginning teachers in one Salem, New 
Haitpshire, high sc4k»1. The total program was carried out utilizing existing 
sclwol staff and without any released time costs. There were four interrelated 
program conponents. First, each beginning teacher was paired with an experienced 
cooperating teadier. Each merrber of a dyad taught in the same subject area 
and had conraon free periods for oonferencing. The cooperating teachers served 
as resources to the neophytes and had nothing to do with fontal assessment 
procedures. Secondly, each beginn:\ng teacher wcis trained to interpret data 
gathered from the Flanders Interaction Analysis system. Two trained staff 
members observed each beginner with a Flcmders and held a post-analysis session 
after each observation. Each begini^r was observed ta/ice in this way. Next, 
seminars were held every other week etf ter school as a chance for the neofiiytes 
to exchange problens and ideas. The beginning teachers suggested the topics 
and speakers for these sessions. Finally, beginning teachers were observed 
an tjufispecif ied nustber of tijties by the curriculum coordinator and department 
chair with a post-analysis occurring after each lesson. Beginners were also 
given scttte opportunity to observe experienced teachers and kept a journal 
throughout the year. There is limited evaluation data reported on this program 
concerning the extent of user satisfaction, 

11. The Alabama First Year Teacher Pilot Program (Alabama S,E.D,, 1974; 
Bladdpum et alw 1975) 

This final and one of the most oonplex of the beginning teacher programs 

was initiated on a pilot basis in 1973-74 following a resolution by the Alabama 
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S.E.A. stating that I.H.E.'s, L.E.A. 's and the S.E.A. should jointly assume 
responsibility for the success of beginning teachers, Hie S,EJ^, totally 
fundted this project v*iich involved 100 beginning elenentary, secondary and 
special education teachers in 7 school districts during its first year of 
operation. A support team representing each of the three sponsoring groups 
provided iixiividual sv:53port for each beginning teacher. First, there were 
6 University of Alabama clinical professors, each of whom worked with 16 -19 
neophytes. The professors observed, denonstrated teaching techniques and 
helped each teacher conduct a self-assessment of their needs. Secondly, each 
beginning teacher was assigned to one of two S.E.A. consultants who visited 
with the neophytes in their classrooms and chaired svpport-team meetings. 
Finally, each L.E.A. had a program coordinator v*xd helped beginning teachers 
become acquainted with the school and oonitianity and obtain instructional 
resources. Thus, each neophyte had a sipport team of three: one clinical 
professor, one L.E.A. coordinator, and one S.EJ^. oonsultant. The overall 
goal of the program was to determine the most oomnnon and specific needs of the 
first year teachers and to help them assess their progress toward specified 
goals* An evaluation was conducted in vghich the 100 teachers were corpared 
with a control groop on the basis of questionnaires and interviews. The 
evaluation was concerned with documenting the kinds of si:pport received by 
beginning teaciiers, teacher attitudes, student attitudes and student achievement. 

Do Induction Programs Make a Difference?; A Synthesis of the Empirical 
Data Related to tlie Eleven Beginning Teacher Programs 

Now that each of the programs has been briefly described, an attempt 

will be made to examine the results of the program evaluations. Table 1 

sxjramarizes the major elements in the eleven programs. 
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INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 

The program evaluations were variously concerned with five classes of 
variables. Father than attanpting to present a detailed description of the 
findings of each program, the findings related to each of these major variable 
groupings are presented with a view toward providing a sonewhat genered picture 
of program impact. Most of the evaluations relied heavily on the use of 
questionnaires for their data. For example, five of the eleven programs used 
this as their only means of gathering data. Other data collection methods 
employed were fornal observations of neophytes' classes, socioroetric techniques, 
case studies of individual teachers, documentation of actual practice through 
logs, and intormal observations by project staff. Only one project (Alabama) 
utilized interviews of program participants. This lack of interviews is a 
a serious shortcoming given the finflings by Bouchard and Hull (1970) that 
interviews are a valxjable means of gathering information about teadier induction 
and that interviei^ results often contradict data gathered by questionnaires. 
Only three projects (Alabama, N.Y.C, and Washington State) enployed a comparison 
of e^qperimental and control groips. 

1. User Satisfaction and Extent of Program Implen:entation 

One of the irost common conoems of program evaluators was with the extent 
to vrfiich the programs were actually iitplemented and the extent to vAiich par- 
ticipants were satisfied with the results. Generally, most of the programs 
indicate a high degree of user satisfaction and a high degree of accomplishment 
in meeting program objectives. For exanple, the neophytes in the Oswego program 
overvdielmingly indicated that team supervision helped them to gain new insights 
about their teachir^ and to inprove their classroom performance. Also, 94 percent 
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of thcj participants in the Washirgton, D.C., program felt that the topics 
in their semineurs and workshops were fairly well covered. 

Evaluations consistently indicate high neophyte interest and enthiasiafro 
in the programs. The only notable exception to a generally enthusiastic par- 
ticipant response was in some of the conwents made by participants in the 
South Texas project. Here, despite general participant approval, there speared 
to be itai^ problens in attendance at meetings and some resentment toward the 
unstructured approacii of the university group leaders. One program (Washington, 
D.C.) cited high seminar attendance as a sign of neophyte interest in the program. 

Despite the fact that these findings are consistently positive, they 
should be regarded with caution because of the limited ways in vMch most 
of the data were collected (e.g., heavy reliance on questionnaires) . It is 
felt that, if information had been more systematically collected, more varied 
responses would have surfaced as was the case in the Texas project. 

2. Teacher Turnover 

Two of the projects attempted to assess the effect of a planned induction 
program on the \Jsually high degree of teacher turnover. First, in the N.Y.C. 
project, e:q)erijnental teachers had a significantly lower turnover (resignations 
and transfers) than the control group. In the Texas project, 72 percent 
of the program participants indicated through a questionnaire that th^ planned 
to return to their district the following year. Givrn the great deal of 
attention that is given to the problem of "teacher wastage" in the literature, 
it is surprising that so few of the programs attaT¥>ted to assess this variable. 

3. Teachca: Performance 

Tliree projects (Alabana, N.Y.C. and Washington State) report data on 
various aspects of teacher perforxianoe. These data were gathered through 
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the use of classrooni observation systems and qviestionnaires. First, Hite 
et al. (1966) utilized a classroom observation system in Washington State 
to analyze the existeiKse of specific teacher behaviors assumed to be associated 
with effective teaching. Althoiagh no statistically significant differences 
were found between ejqperiitentals and controls on the bdiaviors in question, 
the experiinental groups did score higher on 28 of the 30 measures. These 
relative differences were msdntained one yecu: later. Despite the fact that 
the differences did rr)t reach statisticcd significance, the researchers utilize 
than as support in arguing the benefits of reduced loads and intensive svjper- 
vision. 

The N.y.C. project utilized an observational system to measure the degree 
of teacher flexibility and openness of conrtunication. The e^qjerimental group 
was superior to the control groip '^n only one of the measures: the number of 
spontaneous, unsolicited student ccxnnents. This difference was not statistically 
significant. Also, STIOT principals consistently rated their beginning teacners 
higher than control teachers were rated by their principals on a questionnaire 
coitpleted at the end of the year. The criteria on v*iich these evaluations 
were based were not reported. Finally, it was predicted that experimental 
teachers would indicate more accepting and less punitive responses to stressful 
classroom situations presented on a questionnaire. This did not happen. 

In the Alabama project, classroom observations and principal ratings 
were enployed to cissess the relative competence of e:q)erimental and control 
groups. There were rt> statistically significant differences indicated by 
the classroom observation system, but principals consistently rated experi- 
mental teachers higher than control teachers on sane unspecified criteria. 
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Geiierally, these results related to teacher performance are highly equi- 
vocal. Although ther^ appear to be a few indications that planned induction 
esqperienoes result in superior classroom performance r the facts that many of 
the results are not statisticedly significant and the evaluative criteria 
are often unspecified make any clear conclusions problematic. Furthermore, 
even v*ien the evaluation criteria were specified, there are still difficulties. 
Recent research on teadier effectiveness (e.g.. Medley, 1977) indicates that 
it is highly questioncible that one can assurne the existence of universal 
criteria of effectiveness. Instead, teacher effectiveness appears to be highly 
situation-specific and dependent upon factors like subject area and grade level. 
Even if the Washington State study had shown that experimentals were statistically 
superior to the controls , the value of this information for teacher induction 
would have been questionable. 

4. Teacher Attitudes and Morale 

There were four projects that attertpted to assess (through questionnaires) 
the effect of planned induction experiences on beginning teacher attitudes 
and norale. First, the M.T.A.I. was administered (pre and post) to all of 
the neoE*iytes in the Wheeling, Illinois, program. There was a slight, but not 
statistically significant increase in scores by the end of the year. Hcwever, 
despite the lack of significcu:>oer evaluators point to the data as a positive 
sign because the M.T.A.I. scores did not drop as in the case of so many other 
studies (e.g.. Day, 1959). 

In Washington State, a teacher attitude scale was administered to experi- 
mental and controls at both the beginning and the end of the year. The results 
show that there were no significant differences between the twc groups; both 
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sets of soor^ dropped over the course of the year. In the Alabama project 
teacher attitudes v^e also measured through the pre- and post-administration 
of a questionnauxe. There were no statistically significant differences 
between the esqperimentals and controls. 

Finally, in the N.Y.C. project an attenpt was irade to assess the relative 
morale and job satisfaction of experimental and control teachers, E^^rimental 
teachers scored consistently higher than the controls on Purdue Teacher Opinion- 
naire. Statistroally significant differences were related to total scores and 
scores on two factors: teacher rapport and teacher load. Satisfaction with 
teaching was higher for the experimentads, but the difference was not statistically 
significant. Hius, teacher attitude measures show some indications of being 
modified positively 1^ induction efforts, but here, as in the case of teacher 
performance measures, clear conclusions are not possible. 

5. Pupil Performance and Attitudes 

Two projects examined the effects of their efforts on various aspects 
of pi^il attitudes and behavior. First, in the N.Y.C. project, sociometric 
tests were examined from the classes of both experimented and control teachers. 
There were no differences found in the nurrber of isolates and rejectees in 
the two groups of classrooms. Secondly, the Alabama project reports measures 
of both student performance as measured by stantJardized tests and student 
attitudes towards their peers and school in general. There were no significant 
differences between e^qjerimentals and controls on any of the measures. The 
effect of induction programs on pi?)ils has not received much attention by 
program evaluators, but the little data that does exist does not show any 
effect. 
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6> InfornQl Observations by Project Staff and Other Misoellaneous Criteria 

This category enconpasses a wide range of informal assessments and observa- 
tions nBde by tir>se involved in iitplerdenting the prograitB, For exanple, in 
Wilitiette, IllinDis, the project staff noted a general concern for self-iitprovCTient 
on the part of the beginning teachers. They also claim that the exciteitent 
generated by the project permeated the entire district as evidenced by experi- 
enced teachers requesting similar programs. Also, in Wheeling, Illinois, the 
project staff cites as evidence for the success of their project the fact that 
the L*E.A. picked Mp the total cost for the project \^*ien the federal funds 
ran out, Generally, all of the participants in the eleven programs were 
enthusiastically positive about their esq^rienoes. Despite the fact that nany 
of the evaluation results cuie highly equivoced, each program report concludes 
with an affirmation of the benefits to be accrued from inplementing a planned 
induction program for beginning teachers. Teacher induction programs, just 
by their existence, appear to sensitize school personnel to the problCTts 
of the first yecur of teaching and to generally help neophytes feel better 
about themselves and their jobs. Whether teacher induction programs actually 
iitprove teacher classroom perfontwioe is not totally clear from the data vAiich 
exist. 

What Have Vte Learned From Experience?; Some Generalizations 
Although the eleven programs examined above were oonducted under highly 
dissimilcu: conditions, enployed very different means to induct beginning 
teachers and produced highly equivocal evaluation data, there are still several 
ger^alizations v^ch can be made as a result of these efforts. The following 
statements are based on analyses of recommendations made by project staff and 
evaluators and on a close reading of program, descriptions. 
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1. Those vto have given beginning teachers released time to participate 
in induction activities (and even those v*c did not) often cite released tine 
for neophytes as or« of the nost inportant factors in the success of a program. 
Generally, induction activities seem to be itore hir*' ly valued if they take 
place during the schcx>l day and as part of a teacr. ^'s load. Furthermore, 
released tiine needs to be C2u:efully planned in advance to enable schools to 
secure adequate replacement staff. 

2. Hie presence of experienced teachers who are able to provide assistance 
and guidance to beginning teachers is also frequently cited as a crucial 
element in an induction program. Furthermore, these mentors should be given 
some released time to engage in their activities and some initial training and 
continuing support in methods of supervision. Finally, separating the assistance 
given by these experienced teachers from formal teacher assessment procedures 

is often seen as necessary to avoid the ritualized behavior that is so often 

associated with supervisory practice. For exaitple, 

It soon became apparent that a cooperating teacher's effectiveness 
decreased as the amount of supervisory authority he had over the 
new teacher increased. The beginning teacher, for exanple, was 
not conpletely open with the cooperating teacher if the latter 
was responsible for evaluating him. Since one of the cooperating 
teacher's most inportant factions was to assist in the solution 
of problems (classroom discipline, for instance) this confidence 
was crucial. (Swanson, 1968, p. 76) 

3. The success of an induction program seems to be closely related to 
the degree to which building administrators and other teachers understand 
and support the program. Efforts should be nade to insure that the induction 
program is adequately e5q)lained to all parties (not just neophytes and mentors) 
and that the program does not greatly interfere with normal school operations. 
IwJuction raiist be seen as an integral part of and not in isolation from the 
context of the school. 
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4. Although it has been shown that both najor categories of beginning 
teachers (those new to the profession; those new to a district) benefit from 
induction activities, there have been seme problems associated with providing 
the same activities to both sets of teachers. Programs should be designed 

to distinguish between these two types of "beginners'* as their needs are often 
very different. 

5. It seems desirable to involve neophytes in all stages of the planning 
aixl iiqplenrentation of an irKiuction program. Although studies on the needs and 
concerns of beginners show a great deal of oomnnonality (e.g., changes from 
practical anl self-oriented concerns to more long-range and student-oriented 
concerns over t±tne) , attention should be given to the emerging needs of specific 
groups of beginners at particular points in time in specific contexts. Each 
beginner brings a somewhat different background or latent culture to the pro- 
fession and has particular needs cind ^ncems which cannot necesscurily be 
predicted in advance. 

6. There are various trade-offs involved in making choices between the 
provision of gro\:p and individual assistance. For exanple, while individual 
assistarce may be able to more adequately respond to the needs and concerns 
of each beginner and lead to a greater aoccmplishment of program objectives, 
the financial costs involved are often high and may even be prohibitive. On 
the other hand, group sessions seem to be more econcraiccil in the use of con- 
sultant time and in avoiding overly, but may often fail to provide for the 
needs of each beginner. In ar^ case, there seems to be high therapeutic 
value associated with neophyte's contacts with their peers in gro\?> seminars 
and workshops. Some mixture of gro\:p sessions and individual assistamce is 
the strategy most typically employed and may be the most appropriate course 
of action. 
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In-class suK»rt for beginners a la Katz's "advisory approach" seems 
to be a very valuable aspect of an induction program. Although seminars and 
workshops have been sho^vn to be successful , neophytes most often prcdse the 
assistance that comes through the in-class involvement of an experienced 
teacher. 

8. There appear to be many benefits to be gained through interinstitutional 
cooperation in planned teacher induction programs. I.H.E. 's definitely have 

a role to pla^ in induction, particularly in providing si^jervisory training 

and continuing support to ejqperienoed teacher moitors. S.E.i^.'s can play a 

particularly useful role in encouraging eaqperiitentation in induction prograitming 

6 

and in coordinating interinstitutional efforts within a state. Many programs 
specifically recommend the formation of a fonial Advisory Council conposed 
of representatives from all interest groups cis a usefxil irieans of coordinating 
the activities of a program. 

9. Some type of orientation program before school begins (either in the 
suitroer an<i/or at the beginning of the term) is often cited as an essential 
elannent of an induction program. This orientation should be in addition to 

or in place of the normal orientation procedures for all teachers. As mentioned 
previously, this seanns to be the most prevalent and in fact often the only form 
of teacher induction in existence today. 

10. Teacher induction programs are often possible through a reutilization 
of existing sdvool resources. It is not the case that large sums of money 
need to be secured from state and federal agencies to begin a fornalized 
program for beginning teachers. Vlhile external funding db^aously allows for 

a greater amomt of support and a more econoroical use of resources, the pro- 
grams in places like Salem, New Hampshire, and Wheeling, Illinois, demonstrate 
that L.E.A. 's cui provide some forms of support on their own. In fact, in the 
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long run it nay be the prograins that are carried out at little additional 
cost that may have the greatest ixipact. If a program is totally dependent 
upon outside funding, there is not iruch thpt can be done once the funds run 
out. Vthile it is iiqportant to continue our efforts to secure additional and 
pertranent resources for teacher induction, it is also iitportant to make pro- 
visions for induction to continue once funding disappears. 

11. If it is true, as is predicted by itaiiY (e.g., Howey, 1976), that 
formalized teacher induction programs will increasingly be iit5)leroented, then 
we will need more adequate methods of evaluating such programs and itore c xn- 
raonication among the practitioners who Jtplement them. The evaluation data 
which presently exist tell us very little cbout why such programs succeed 
and fail in different contexts. Interviews and case studies may be particularly 
useful means of gathering infontation about indiKJtio'^, especially in oonbination 
with tne irore conventional procedures of administering questionnaires. As 
will be indicated shortly, there is a lot we can learn from the British experi- 
ence in terms of eveduation methodologies and procedures for disseminating 
evaluation results. 

Given tnat these generalizations are based on a very limited aneilysis 
of a few beginning teacher programs, they should be regarded with extrete 
tentativeness. Also, the question of the possibilities for degree-related 
(internship) programs for beginning teachers has not been addressed in the 
present psgper. Hopefully, as we begin to develop better methods of program 
evaluation and begin to share our results, oxrr knowledge about this cirucial 
stage of teacher education will beoai;^ itore sophisticated. Following is a 
brief ancdysis of seme of tli^ recent xrthxrtion activities in Great Britain 
and scxtie of their possible implications for the design of future efforts in the 
United States. 
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Teacher Induction in Great Britain 
Following the Janes Report (1972) and a series of teacher induction 
action research projects conducted from 1968-72 (Bolamr 1973) , a governnent 
White Paper (1972) outlined a series of specific proposeils for the induction 
of probationary teachers. Acnong the actions reoonnended for the probationary 
year were: (1) that probationers receive reduced (3/4) teaching loads; (2) 
that probationers receive not less than 1/5 released tiire to attend induction 
activities within their schools and at professional centers; (3) that pro- 
fessional tutors be c^)pointed in oach school and receive training for the purpose 
of assisting probationers; (4) that a network of professional centers be 
established in existing training institutions and teachers' centers to offer 
external support to probationers in the form of workshops and courses. 

The \^te Paper also outlined steps for a pilot induction schene to be 
carried out in four areas prior to the projected iitplementation of a national 
induction scheme in 1975-76. However, because of financial difficulties , 
the pilot scheme oould only be mounted officially in two districts: the 
urban district of Liverpool and the largely rural district of Northumberland. 
Several other areas initiated infomal schemes on their own without the 
support of goverrment funding. Together r the sponsored cuid unsponsored schemes 
make up the Tfeacher Induction Pilot Scheme (TIPS) vrfiich was eventually funded 
through 1977-78. Bolam et al. (1977) report that there are now plans to phase 
into a national induction scheme by 1981. 

Because there are s€vera\ excellent and detailed descriptions of the 

TIPS project v*iicih exist in the literature of three countries (Great Britain, 

7 

Australia, and the United States) r no attenpt will be made here to d\:f>licate 
these efforts and to present an e^diaustive analysis of these ccnplex and 
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varied schemes. Instead, after a brief overview of the major elements of the 
two sponsored schones, the focus will shift to sotb of the recent ocxiclusions 
which have tentatively been drawn from these efforts and to the ways in \*iidi 
the British have approached evaluating and disseminating information about 
teacher induction programs. 

An Overview of the Liverpool ajxl Northuhberland Induction Sche nies 

There are several common elements to be found in the two sponsored pilot 

irriuction schemes. First, following the reoomnaendations of the White Paper, 

ea<di scheme gave probationers reduced (75%) teaching loads cind appointed at 

least one e:q)erienoed teacher tutor in each school to guide and assist pro- 
8 

bationers. These teacher tutors received brief periods of training at 
professional centers and or^e-quarter day of released time for each probationer 
with whan they worked. Spe::ial induction courses were also set up which pro- 
vided a point of reference for probationers independent of their ertployers emd 
qpportunities for them to shcure their experiences and ideas with other pro- 
bationers. These center-based induction courses were usually p],anned by 
'•working parties" oonposed itainly of teachers. Finally, each scheme had a 
fonral Advisory Council v*iich began functioning during the 1973-74 planning 
year and continued to the end of the project. 

Beyond these general similarities, there were many differences in the 
ways in which specific activities were carried out in practice. The major 
differences between the two projects were in the structure of external ooiarses 
for probationers and in the balance between school-based and center-based 
activities. These differences were related to the particular characteristics 
of each L.E.A. For example, in Liverpool six professional centers were 
established within local I.H.E.'s and teachers' centers. Each probationer 
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in LiverpcxDl was assigned to one of the professional centers. On the other 
hand, in Nor thmrber land, v*iere there were no colleges or teachers ' centers 
in >*iich to establish professional centers and v*iere the distances between 
schcx>ls was very great, itore extensive \ise was made of block release courses 
for probationers. 

In Liverpool during the first year of iitpxe.nentation (1974-75) there was 
a gradual shift from school-i>ased to center-based activities over the course 
of the year. Most probationers attended 3 one-day courses in the fall of 
1974 and spent one day per week at a professional center during the spring. 
On the other hand, in Northurtberland one-half day per week was utilized for 
school-abased activities and the additional half days were accumulated for one 
week block release courses each term. The specific patterns of released time 
in each schate have changed over the life of the projects, but generally there 
is an increase in structured activities during the spring term. 

The oonposition of the teacher tutor groi^) was also very different in 
the two schemes. For exanple, in 1974-75, over one half of the tutors in 
Liverpool were heads or deputy heads. This apparently caused some problems 
in that probationers were often reluctant to seek help fron their tutor if 
the latter was his or her head. On the other hand, less thcui 10 percent of 
the tutors in Northumberland were persons in an administrative c^>acity. 
Itost were e3q)erienced teachers v*id did not play a formal rolo in the probationers • 
assessnvents at the end of the year. The debate over vAiether heads should 
serve as tutors is still \mresolved, but there is strong sentirent in favor 
of retaining a separation between assessment and support. Most L.E.A.'s 
recornnend that heads should be selected as tutors only as a last resort. 

Bolam (1977) reports that there are several specific stages within v*iich 
these induction programs were carried out. These stages were initially formulated 
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durir^ the 1968-72 action research projects and appear to have held up during 
the pilot induction period. They are: 

1. Hie appointment and placenent period 

2. Orientation — either a pre-servioe visit or an orientation at 
the beginning of the tern (in addition to the regular orienta- 
tion procedures for all teachers) 

3. An Autumn Term Adaptation Period— the program is largely school- 
based 

4 . A Spring and Satiner Term Developnrent Period — a more strxctured 
training program which is more heavily center-based than Phcise 
3 

5- The Sutnner Term Assessment of each prcbationer 

6. A July Review Period — an overall program evaluation made by all 
participants through a series of "review conferences" 

Generally^ these two induction schemes have been judged to be quite success- 
ful by probationers r teachers r heads and other staff. The provision of released 
time for each probationer and the availability of teacher tutors in each school 
were clearly the most valued aspects of the tsiyo projects. Although external 
courses were also valued by a substantial minority of participants, school- 
based induction activities were generally more favorably received. 

Along with this generally favorable participant response, there were a 
nutiber of problems which arose in each project. This is to be e3q)ected given 
the newness and complexity of the schones. Following cure a few examples of 
the kinds of problems v*iich have cirisen. This list is by no means exhaustive. 

1. There were many difficulties in obtaining suitable replacement staff 
for probationers, especially at the nursery level and in some of the specialist 
fields at the seoonclcuy level* Also, it was not always possible to free pro- 
bationers cmd tutors at the same time. 

2. There were nuterous problems associated with the role of teacher 
tutor. For exanple, "it has become apparent from the Liverpool scheme that 
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vghile a teacher tutaor nay be provided with infomation and suggestions about 
haw he might carry out his functions, nany tutors either disagree with or 
ignore suggestions or do not have the necessary skills at their ocxtinand" 
(Davis, 1977, p. 47) . One particular area of difficulty was with tutors' 
attitudes about entering a classrocm to observe a probationer's teaching. 
Although the organizers of both pilot schemes specifically intended that 
tutors would play active (interventionist) roles in the development of pro- 
bationers, nany tutors limited themselves to supportive (pastoral) roles 
(e.g. , waiting to be approached with problems) . The lack of a tradition of 
colleague observation in many schools and cin association of observation with 
assessment were some of the conditions vAiich corrbired to prevent the planned 
role of tutor from being actualized. 

3. There was some reluctance on the part of e:q)erienced teachers to 
offer assistcince to probationers and to allow probationers to observe their 
classes. This problem has been partially solved in Liverpool by the coiipila- 
tion of a "Directory of Skills" which lists experienced teachers v*kd were 
identified as particularly successful in particular curriculum areas and v*io 
gave their consent to probationer visits. 

4. There was some feeling among probationers that external courses 
duplicated previous college work and that the topics and methods of presenta- 
tion were sometimes irrelevant to their present needs. This criticism was 
balanced by the fact that nany prt:4>ationers valued the centers for the oppor- 
tunities they afforded for meeting and discussing with their peers and for 
the facilities \/Auch they offered. 

Despite nuterous difficulties like the ones above, feelings still remained 
generally positive about the two schemes. The criticisms have been directed 
at pcurticular features of the schemes rather than at the schemes as a vtole. 
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In consesisias statements prepared for the 1977 national conference on induction, 
the advisory oouncils of both Liverpool and Northutterland strongly reoonmended 
the iirplertentation of an induction scheme on a national beisis. 

Some Conclxxsions f ran the TIPS &gerience 

The purpose of the 1977 National Conference on Teacher Induction (Bolam 
et al,, 1977) vas to draw together the practical lessons vMch had been learned 
from the sponsored and unsponsored induction schemes. Following are some of 
the conclusions v*iich were reached as a result of the interactions among 
TIPS practitioners and evaluators during this conference. 

1. Induction programs clearly have an impact beyond the new teachers 
they are intended to help as they inevitably involve experienced teachers 

and entire school staffs. Therefore, an induction program cannot be conceived 
of outside of the normal school context and present school oortinitirvents to 
all other activities. School staff suj^rt for induction activities is 
essential and the program must be seen as an integral part of a school's 
total program of staff development. 

2. Induction programs also have an inpact on the relationships between 
institutions. For exanple, the Liverpool Advisory Oonmittee cited that the 
induction scheme led to vastly inproved relations between the colleges and 
the schools on matters vrfiich transcended indxaction. When institutions col- 
laborate in induction, the effects seem to be widespread cJid generally positive 
despite the inevitable problems v^ich are involved. 

3. Because the purpose of induction is not only to help the nev teacher 
to function effectively in a particular school but also to foster professional 
oonipetence in the wider sense, probationers need the support of external 
agencies (e.g., teachers' centers and training institutions) • Probationers 
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need to spend some time outside of the school to be able to see their task 
in perspective. 

4. The establishment of an Advisory Oonmittee of representative teachers, 
prxiationers, L.E.A. staffs and external agency staff has proven to be an 
essential feature oi an induction scheme. 

5. The general feeling is that any scheme must include an organized 
period of pre-service orientation in addition to the regular orientation for 
all teachers so that the probationer can become familiar with his or her 
future place of vork. 

6. If induction is to be successful, adequate released time must be 
provided to the probationers and to those v*io are to help them so that they 
can effectively carry out their roles. Adequate replacement staff must be 
made available to make this possible. 

7. Many of the "helping roles," for example, that of the teacher tutor, 
require a planned program of preparation and training if the roles are to be 

carried out as intended. 

8. The training of teacher tutors is a particularly crucial issue in 
teacher induction. If tutors are expected to play an interventionist role 
in the development of probationers, then brief training sessions prior to the 
term are ir)t adequate. Teacher tutors need continuing training and svpport 
as they carry out their roles and time to meet and discuss with their peers. 
The main skills which are often suggestied for inclusion in such training 

are those in adult counseling, analysis of teaching and clinical s\:pervision. 

9. There is widespread agreement; that the role of teacher tutor should 
be extended beyond involvement with probationers and be more closely aligned 
with the role as originally defined in the James Report. While there is some 
disagreement over whether the role should include work with teachers in-service, 
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there is strong sentinent that the teacher tutor shotold also work with students 
during their practice teaching, 

10. The organizers of induction programs axe inevitably confronted with 
some degree of conflict br^iween training needs as perceived by probationers 
and the needs identified by schools and L.E.A.'s, While induction prograins 
need to naintain a balance in the long run between these two perceptions of 
needs and^ in fact, the tsuro may often overlap, practical relevance is the 
priitary indicator that probationers will use to judge the effectiveness of an 
induction program. 

VJhile the above cu:e only a few of the more general conclxosions that were 
reached at the 1977 national conference , it is interesting to note their high 
degree of similarity with some of the conclusions reached in the U.S. There 
seOT to be many essenticil elenaents and consequences of indix^tion programs vdiidi 
transcend national boundaries. While it is not suggested here that attempts 
be made to transpose particular features of the British designs into the U.S., 
it is felt that there is much to be gcdned for U.S. induction efforts from 
examining the wealth of descriptive mterial vAiich exists on the TIPS project. 
Despite the great differences in teacher training between the two countries/ 
there is still much that can be adapted from the British esqjerienoe. The 
British discussions on the training of teacher tutors are particularly relevant 
for the designers of teacher indiK^tion programs in the U.S. 

Methods of Evaluation and Dissemination 

When the TIPS project was funded, the Department of Education and Science 
appointed two local evaluators (one based at each sponsored site) and a national 
evaluation team based at the University of Bristol. The national evaluation 
team, under the direction of Ray Bolam^ was responsible for monitoring and 
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evaluating developnnents in Liverpool and Northmfcerland and in several of the 

unsponsored schenes. Unlike many of the evaluators of teacher induction programs 

in the U.S. who focxxsed alrost excliisively on the measurement of program 

outooraes, the British evaluators attennpted to construct ccxnparative case studies 

of each of the induction schemes. Bolam (1976) affiliates these evaluation 

efforts with the methods of "illuninative evaluation" described by Pairlett 

and Hamilton (1976) . Aooording to Parlett and Hamilton: 

Illuminative evaluation is not a standard methodological package, 
but a general research strategy. It aims to be both adaptable 
and eclectic. The choice of research tactics follows not from 
research doctrine, but from decisions in each case as to the best 
available techniques: the problan defines the methods and not 
vice versa. Equally no method (with its own built-in limitations 
is used exclusively or in isolation, different techniques are 
ooirbined to throw light on a oomnon prdblem. (1976, p. 16) 

Rather than relying exclusively on the use of questionnaires, as was the 

case in many of the U.S. evciluations, the British enplqyed a nuniDer of different 

methods of gathering data and cross-checked their findings from many perspectives. 

For exaitple, Bolam (1976, p. 23) points out that: 

The basic general criterion adopted to assess the success of the 
schemes was that of informed professional judgement: the views 
of those involved were c*)tained through questionnaires, intensive 
interviews, ceise studies, emd observations. In this way the evalua- 
tors have gained a reeusonably corapirehensive picture of the range 
of opinions on the scheme held by probationers, teacher tutors, 
heads, professional centre staff, advisers, and administrators. 

This attempt to provide illumirii^tive descriptions of the activities and 

consequences (anticipated and unanticipated) of the pilot induction schemes 

should serve as a model for evaluators of induction programs in the U.S. As 

Romberg and Pox (1976) point out, the assunptions underlying many of the 

standard evsduation procedures so often enployed in U.S. teacher education 

program evaluations are rarely met vAien the subject of the evaluation is a 

dynamic training program operating in a ccxtplex learning milieu. 
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If evaliiations of U.S. teacher induction programs core going to provick. 
information that vdll enable others to adapt the salient features of these 
programs to other sites, then we will have to broaden our conception of program 
evaluation somevAiat etlong the lines of the British approach. While it is not 
being advocated here that we necessarily adopt the specific methods outlined 
by Parlett ar i Hamilton (1976) — roariy other excellent illuminative approaches 
exist-^we should abandon attenpts to rely exclusively on the narrow range of 
information provided by the questionnaire. The conplex reality of teacher 
induction programs requires that evaluators seek more formative and coitprehensive 
data. While there is some indication that evaluations of U.S. induction 
programs are going to move in such a direction in the near future (e.g. , NIE, 
1978) , at the present tiine we have only very limited kinds of information 
about the specific features of teacher induction programs v*uch lead to success 
or fcdlure uxv3er different conditions. 

In addition to the efforts that were made to evaluate the various sponsored 
and unsponsored induction schemes, two D.E.S. funded national conferences were 
held at the University of Bristol (1975, 1977) on the problems of teacher 
induction. Among those in attendance at these sessions were representatives 
from each of the sponsored schemes and several of the unsponsored schemes, 
local and national, evaluators, and officials from the D.E.S. The purpose 
of the first of these conferences was described by Bolam and Bak^ (1975, pp. 
1-2) as follows: 

1. To facilitate the exchange batween the participants, of practical 
information, ideas and materials about the organization and 
iitplementat?jon of varidxs types of induction programs at the 
levels of the L.E.A., the professionad centre and the school. 

2. Hie creation of an informal conrounication network of people and 
institutions engaged in mounting induction programs. 
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In addition to attempting to further the acconplishment of these t^go 
goals, the 1977 national a nferenoe vas designed to try to draw together the 
practical lessons v*iich had been learned from the various induction schemes 
and to inform mennbers of the D.E.S. about the major areeis of agreement and 
disagreement. Hie D.E.S. would then make plans based on the results of this 
conference for the gradual introduction of a rational induction scheme. The 
proceedings from both of these conferences were published by the University 
of Bristol. 

These efforts to disseminate information about teacher induction prograinB 
are in sharp contrast to the situation in the U.S. vrfiere programs are mounted 
and evaluations conducted in the absence of planned efforts to coordinate the 
sharing of information about the results of these esq^eriences. There has not 
been a najor conference specifically concerned with the problem of teacher 
induction in the U.S. since the 1965 NCTEPS conference on "The Real Vforld of 
the Beginning Teacher." Even then, the focus was largely on the problems of 
the first yeeu: teacher and not on analyses of the siKx^esses and failures of 
planned teacher irxiuction programs. 

IThile it is not being suggested here that we in the U.S. necessarily 
think in terms of a nationally coordinated effort in teacher induction, we 
should at the very least emulate the British approach to dissenination and 
provide more opportunities for those engaged in mounting and evaluating teacher 
induction programs to share their ejqjerienoes. In nany ways, it was much easier 
for this author to gather information about the TIPS project than it was to 
bring together information concerning the experimental efforts xn the U.S. 
The information on the U.S. programs was widely scattered and mostly unpublished. 
Given that teacher induction programs will prt^ably become more prevalent in 
the U.S. in the near future, this situation must be remedied. 
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Conclusion 

Vflhile raudi has been learned about teacher induction programs from the 
esqperienoes in the U.S. and Great Britain, one of the nost valuable conceptual 
insights about induction ooroes from sane of the work that is currently being 
conducted in Austrcd.ia. Tisher (1979) makes the enomoxosly important state- 
ment that the problem of induction must necesseurily be seen as a reciprocal 
process between the neophytes and the profession. In other words, it is not 
only a question of v*at we can do to iiiprove the neophytes' adjtistnent to the 
profession as it exists, but it is also a natter of how we can nake the maximun 
use of the ideas and skills that neophytes bring with them; inputs vrfuch offer 
valuable opportunities for the oontinval adaptation of the profession to changing 
societcd conditions. 

The fact is that, no natter v*at we do in a teacher induction program 
in attempting to shape the attitudes and behaviors of neop*iytes, the beginners 
do not merely become vdiat we wish them to becane. While neophytes are neces- 
sarily constrained ty institutioiial forces, they are at the same time creatively 
acting in ways to transform the social order to vAiich they are becomir^ a part. 
No program of teacher induction can cast neophytes into standardized molds. 
This being so, it is absolutely essential that we make every effori: to take 
advantage of the new knowledge and skills that neophytes have to offer. Pre- 
sently, as Tisher (1979) points out, it is very rare that a teacher induction 
program makes opportunities available for neophytes to share their ideas and 
insights with their more ejqperienoed colleagues. 

The work on teacher induction has barely begun, but we must resist the 
tendency vrfuch now predominates to define induction as a one-way process of 
situational adjustment. Tfeacher induction, which is one instance of the problati 
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of teadier socialization, must define neophytes as active contributors to their 

own professioned developnent and not merely as enpty vessels to be filled 

9 

with the valijes and customs of the profession. Unless we define teadier 
induction in this way, the abiandant 0|^rtunities which now exist to improve 
the first yesors of teaching will be lost. 
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Notes 

^Although the cx)noept of oontinuiiig education for teachers has received 
aucention for nost of this century, recent research on teacher effectiveness 
(e.g., Itedley, 1977) has added additionsa evidence in sv^jport of the argunnent 
for formalized tradning beyond the pre-servioe level • This worK, in indicating 
that effective teaching is largely situation specific, enphasizes the fact 
that no pre-service teacher education program, however good, can produce a 
fully cavelc^^ed teacher capable of functioning in all situations. 

^Although induction often refers to the first few (1-3) years of teaching, 
it is ooimon practice in Austradia and Great Britain to define induction as 
taking place solely during the first yeeu: of service. This author feels that 
the wider definition of induction is more appropriate for the U.S. context 
since probationary status often extends beyond the first year. 

^In addition to the work in Great Britain, there is also much attention 
being given to teacher induction programs in Austradia (e.g., Tisher et al. , 
1978? Fyfield et al., 1978; Tisher, 1979) . These Australian studies on teacher 
induction wi'l not be discussed in the present paper. 

^This author is presently involved in an analysis of current teacher 
induction practices in Southern Wisconsin. Althou^ this study is still in 
progress, we liave tentatively found little distinction between beginning anC 
experienced teachers in terms of workload and sx^aport. The only induction 
activity designed specificsdly for beginning teachers vrtiirdi we have found so 
far is the adding of a few additional days to the regular orientation session 
at the begirJiing of the yeeu:. This finding is in agreement with an assertion 
made by Howey (1977) that the "ori^tation add-on" is the most prevalent in- 
duction practice in the U.S. today. 

^These eleven programs were selected after a thorough search of major 
educational joximals and the ERIC system. No attenpts were made to contact 
L.E.A. 's or S.E.A. 's to seek out additional information concerning induction 
programs not reported in the literature. Also, se\'eral interesting programs 
were eliminated from the review because of a lack of evaluation data. Finally, 
this author does not have amy information conceming the present status of any 
of the efforts which are r^rted here. 

Slorio and Koff 's (1977) model legislation srecifically addresses the 
problem of teacher induction cuxi may be particularly useful tx> those S.E.A. 's 
vAk) are interested in becomi'^ig more actively involved with the prxDbleros of the 
first years of teaching. 

The major sources vAiich were utilized in the present p^jer for gathering 
information about recent British experiinents in teacher induction were: (1) 
British— Bolam and Baker (1975); Hill (1975); Bolam (1976); Bolam et al. (1977); 
(2) american—Julius (1976); (3) Australian— Fyfield et al. (1978). 
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In nost cases, t±iese teacher tutors were appointed from within existing 
sdiool staffs. However, external tutors were a^^inted to si^plenent the 
internal tutx>rs for nursery probationers in Liverpool, On the other hand, 
nany of the unsponsored schenes relied priirarily on the use of external 
visiting tutx>rs, 

9 

This notion of the reciprocal nature of teacher socialization is nore 
fully elaborated by Lacy (1977) and Zeichner (1979) • 
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Table 1 



A Summary of Some of the Major Elanents in the Eleven Selected Beginning Teacher Programs 




Released Time 
for Beginning 
Teachers 


An Experienced Itentors Given 
Teacher Jtentor Released Time 


r-tentnrs Given Instructional 
Supervisory Contact With 
Training University Personnel 


N.A.S.S.P. 


X 


X X 




Washington state 


X 






Oswego 


X 


X X 


X 


Hawaii 




X X 


X 


Wheeling 


X 







Wilmette 


X 


X X 


X X 


N.Y.C. 




X X 


X 


South Texas 


X 




X 


\feshington, D.C. 


X 






Salem 




X 




Alabama 






X 
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Table 1, Continued 





Individual 

Tti^^I Acer 
Xli^^Xdoo 

Assistance 


Seminars 
or 

Vtorkshops 


A Special 
r re— oery xoe 
Orientation 


Observations of 
£iXperxenceu leacners 
or Peers 




Y 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


W!ac:hi TVT+YMi Q^af-o 


A 






A 




Y 


Y 
A 




Y 
A 




Y 
A 








Wl ICCSx XI 




Y 
A 




V 

A 


WXJLIllSCt6 


V 
A 


V 
A 


^ 




N Y r 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 










Y 
A 




Y 
A 


Washington, D.C. 




X 


X 




Salem 


X 


X 




X 


Alabana 


X 









filxperirnented group 1 
^E55)erinental group 2 



